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The branch of design 
respecting which I have under- 
taken — somewhat rashly per- 
haps — to say something this 
evening, is one that has peculiar 
limitations in addition to its 
difficulties, and in consequence 
many designers who have done 
much in other branches to 
forward the modern art move- 
ment, have either totally neg- 
lected this, or taken it up with 
less conspicuous success. 

As what I have to say is 
addressed to practical designers, 
I have not thought it neces- 
sary to give details on points 
that must be familiar to them 
in designing for other things — 
simply to explain what is more 
or less peculiar to carpets. 

Many writers on the prin- 
ciples of design have given us 
excellent pronouncements as to 
what a carpet should be and 
should not be ; they have given 
us instructions how a carpet 
design should be planned and 
coloured, but, in most cases, 
they entirely fail to note that a carpet is but an 
accessory to a scheme of decoration that is invari- 
ably prearranged or pre-existent. It is very 
easy to say that a fine old Persian carpet is 
< perfect;' so it is, very often, viewed per se y or in 
a Persian interior, or with balancing harmonies 
all around ; but view the same carpet laid in a 
Louis XVI. salon, and I ask if anyone with an 
un warped sense of decorative fitness would not 
long for the pearly tints and easy grace of an 

* Read before the Society by Fred. J. Mayers, of Kidderminster, on March 21st. 
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1 aubusson.' The fact is that the first thing a 
carpet designer has to consider is not the carpet 
itself but its surroundings, and the part it will 
have to play in harmonising and unifying the 
rest of the room. Seldom or never is the carpet 
the starting-point or key-note of the decorative 
scheme of a room, and in working with due 
regard to this fact, a designer will find that 
many principles which he would cordially sub- 
scribe to as necessary to be observed to produce 
an ideally perfect carpet, have to be neglected or 
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modified. Of course, if a carpet designer has a 
free hand to design a carpet, unhampered by 
other decoration, as in the case of a room 
panelled in deep toned woodwork, a room which 
would depend on the carpet for colour and for 
the completion of its artistic effect, then may he 
embody in it to the utmost of his ability all the 
qualifications of a perfectly satisfactory carpet. 
But, unhappily, such rooms and such conditions 
are all too rare. We have to remember that in 
ninety-nine rooms out of a hundred, as I have 
said, the key-note of the decoration as regards 
style, quality, and colour is decided in the work 
of the decorator and furnisher, and the possibili- 
ties of the carpets must be dependent to a large 



extent on their work. In 
many modern English 
rooms, with wall-papers 
in excessively light colour 
schemes and patterns of 
very slightly convention- 
alised forms, a carpet with 
the qualities of the fine 
Oriental examples would 
seem to me incongruous, 
as would a Beethoven 
Sonata substituted for one 
of the numbers of the 
1 Geisha.' I take it, then, 
that the/n/ requirement 
of a carpet as far as we 
are concerned, is that it 
should harmonise with its 
surroundings. The con- 
sideration of this takes 
precedence of principles 
applicable to a carpet 
viewed by and for itself, 
on the broad principle 
observed in all branches 
of art, that details must 
be subservient to the 
' ensemble.' 

Coming now to the 
special requirements of a 
carpet and the general 
principles of design appli- 
cable to it, we find that 
it differs from all other 
decorations in the fact that it is always seen 
obliquely and in perspective, and that it should 
be pleasing — I do not say look the same — viewed 
from any part of the room. Everything else 
has its right way up. The most elementary and 
obvious way of making a carpet seem correct, 
viewed in any direction, is of course to build the 
design on a radiating plan. This, however, 
seldom proves as satisfactory in practice as in 
theory. Designs on this principle have an 
unfortunate way of recalling one's early efforts at 
school of art, for one thing ; then in counter- 
acting a < line ' in one direction they generally 
succeed in creating lines in every direction, 
some of which cut the lines of walls and 
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furniture at very unpleasant angles. 
The designs of William Morris and 
Mr. Voysey for carpets woven in 
breadths have often been criticised 
on account of their straight bisym- 
metrical build, but I must frankly 
say that when made up and laid 
they are generally perfectly suc- 
cessful, and, in spite of their not 
conforming to the teachings of 
Owen Jones and Dr. Dresser, they 
are really beautiful and suitable de- 
signs. So that I have come to the 
opinion that the success of a carpet 
design is but slightly dependent on 
its build. The adoption of the 
straight build by no means implies 
that the design must have an apparent tendency 
to run in the one direction. If it does, of course 
the criticism that it is a misapplied wall-paper 
design may be justified, but it would be easy to 
select scores of designs bi-symmetrical in build, 
yet free from this objection. I may say regard- 
ing the i repeat' of designs, that the drop match 
is always preferable to the straight match when- 
ever it is practical. 

With this little introduction I will note some 
of the limitations imposed by the various pro- 
cesses of manufacture. 

In all cases in which art has to be applied to 
industrial products, it is essential to practical and 
artistic success that the artist should be able to 
think and express himself within the limitations 
of each particular < metier.' I propose therefore 
just to summarise the chief varieties of carpets, 
and very briefly to explain their characteristics 
and the mode of their production. 

Commencing with the highest grade, we have 
first of all what William Morris called < real 
carpets,' by which he meant wholly hand-made 
carpets. To this class belong the carpets of 
India, Persia and Asia Minor. Widely different 
varieties are made in the different districts, 
ranging from coarse makes with less than 16 
points or tufts to the square inch, to as fine a 
pitch as 700 points to the square inch. In most 
cases the carpets are made with a 'pile' or 
velvet surface. The loom used is a very primi- 
tive arrangement, consisting simply of two 
horizontal beams or rollers fixed at top and 
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bottom of two upright supports. Around the 
rollers the warp threads are wound and stretched. 
The pattern is formed by knotting wool, silk or 
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cotton, as the case may be, around the warp 
threads. After each row of tufts forming the 
pattern is tied in, a simple arrangement permits 
the weaver to draw forward every alternate 
thread of the warp while the weft is passed 
between them. The row is then beaten down 
firmly with a heavy wooden comb. 

Carpets without pile are woven from the 
back, the wool of each colour in the pattern 
being wrapped around the warp where required, 
. and then passed at the back to the place where 
it next appears, or cut off if the interval is 
considerable. Except from the point of view of 
the wholesale importer, the Eastern carpet 
industry is not what it was. Most of the designs 
now being produced in the East are traditional 
— wearisome repetitions devoid of individuality 
or vitality. The reverence the public has for 
the productions (good, bad or indifferent) of 
Eastern looms is quite touching. The Oriental 
weaver may be as careless as he or she may 
please — their mistakes give c character' to the 
carpets. The beams of their looms may sag 
with the tension of the warp and so produce 
carpets that no persuasion will induce to lie 
flat — and the retailer will assure you that that is 
one of their special charms. They may use the 
most hideous colours that dyes can produce, and 
even then fail to appease the Western hunger 
for their wares. And all because two and three 
centuries ago their ancestors made carpets that 
weave a magic spell round us even yet. But of 
these I will speak later. 

Hand-made carpets, however, are by no 
means solely produced in the East. This is 
one of the fictions dear to the ordinary writer 
on carpets, who cannot think of a European 
carpet except as the production of the power 
loom. As a matter of fact, I believe that as 
large a quantity of hand-made carpets are pro- 
duced in Europe as in the East. There is a 
little difference in the way the small tufts of 
yarn are put into the carpet in the European 
makes — they are not actually knotted as in the 
Eastern carpets, but in many respects European 
hand-made carpets will compare favourably with 
any Eastern carpets now made. 

Turning now to machine-made carpets ; the 
class that offers the widest scope to the designer 
and that allows him the greatest freedom, 
especially in the matter of colour, is the 



'Axminster.' This term, as currently used, 
covers all carpets in which an -unlimited num- 
ber of colours can be 'used, irrespective of the 
mechanical processes employed. ' Axminster ' 
carpets may be roughly divided into ' Chenille ' 
and 'Royal' Axminster. ' Chenille' carpets 
owe their name to the weft, which, as you will 
see if you pull to pieces a bit of the carpet, 
consists of a continuous string of fur — suggestive 
of a hairy caterpillar indefinitely extended. This 
is set into the warp, being ' carried ' or ' thrown ' 
from right selvedge to left, and left to right 
alternately throughout the length of ;the carpet. 
Two distinct looms are used in making chenille 
carpets: the first, known as the 'weft loom,' 
being used to produce the ' fur ' just referred 
to ; the second, known as the ' setting loom,' 
for weaving the body of the carpet 'and ' setting' 
the weft of fur into it. The process of weaving 
the fur is very interesting. As soon as the 
design, carefully and clearly painted on proper 
ruled paper, is received from the designer, 
each horizontal row of points is numbered on 
margins left for the purpose : all the odd 
numbers running up one side against every 
other row, and all the even numbers up the 
other side, against the alternate rows. The 
design is then cut up into strips. This necessi- 
tates very durable design-paper being used, and 
most firms use a paper which consists of three 
thicknesses, the middle one cloth. The strips 
of design are then passed to the weft weaver, 
who weaves a sort of webbing which reproduces 
the design as it appears when the narrow strips, 
into which it has been cut, are placed end to 
end in the order in which the marginal numbers 
run. The weaver, commencing with the first 
strip of the design, selects a shuttle of yarn 
matching the colour of the first point ; this is 
shot across the. loom, and tied in with the warp 
threads; then the colour of the next point is 
selected, and so on point by point, until the 
whole of the design has been 'read off' and 
woven into the web. The next process is the 
cutting of the web longitudinally into the 
narrow strips of fur, when it is ready to be 
transferred to the setting loom, in which it is 
used as a surface weft, and is bound by warp 
threads to the 'back' or body of the carpet. 
The Chenille loom affords great latitude of 
quality. It is adaptable to most qualities of 
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material, and to coarse or fine pitch. Ordinary 
makes vary from fifteen to eighty points to the 
square inch. The 'pitches' are very variable, most 
manufacturers having their own standards. 

The other class of Axminster carpets, of 
which the c Royal ' may be taken as the type, 
differs entirely from the Chenille as regards the 
processes of its manufacture. Many forms of 
looms are in use, but the general principle is 
similar in all. In the first place,, only one loom 
is used, the first, or weft loom, being dispensed 
with. The design, instead of being woven into 
a continuous strip of 'fur,' is 'set up' on a 
series of long bobbins or spools : twenty-seven 
inches being the ordinary standard width for 
carpets woven in breadths — that is the usual 
length of the spools. Around these spools, as 
many woollen yarns as there are points in the 
width of the design are wound side by side, the 
colours of each of the yarns, of course, matching 
the corresponding points on the design paper. 
Thus each spool represents one row of points 
from selvedge to selvedge, and to reproduce a 
design as many spools will be required as the 
design contains points in its length. The ends 
of yarn as they leave each spool pass through 
series of small tubes, or some similar arrange- 
ment, from which they are fed row after row 
into the body of the carpet as it is woven. 
The processes of cutting off and tying in the 
little ends of yarn vary in the different makes 
of looms, but it is unnecessary to detail them. 
In these makes of Axminster, the design is for 
all practical purposes reproduced precisely as it 
appears on the ruled paper. There is therefore 
in theory very little to hamper the designer in 
the expression of his artistic fancies. Given a 
sheet of ruled paper of the proper pitch — 
5, 7, 10 shot, or as the case may be — he can 
proceed to fill in form and colour at will. In 
practice^ however, it* is necessary to add, the 
designing of these carpets successfully is a task of 
surprising difficulty, and few persons— except, 
of course, the amateur, whose 'prentice hand is 
in exercise for the enlightenment of the trade — 
would consider themselves past-masters in the 
matter without many years' experience. I know 
of nothing in the whole range of applied art 
that makes a greater demand on the designer's 
skill as a colourist than an c Axminster ' carpet. 



If a designer has not a Rne sense of colour 
and a practical sense of how to apply it, he will, 
be forced to exercise his talents in some other 
direction. And this practical knowledge of the 
use of colour includes many things that can only 
be arrived at by extensive experience and close 
observation. 

The next class of carpets to consider is that 
which includes 'Brussels' and 'Wilton.' Poor, 
long-suffering 'Brussels,' that has for years borne 
the contempt and miscalling of professing 
advisers of would-be possessors of artistic homes 
— especially those who least understand the real 
merits and demerits of the various makes of 
carpet. A year or two ago, one might have 
thought that all the periodicals of a certain class 
were leagued in a crusade against it, to judge 
by the condemnatory adjectives for which the 
dictionary was ransacked whenever ' Brussels ' 
was mentioned. No wonder that it scarcely 
retained enough self-respect to hold up its head 
in the world. However, its days are not ended 
yet, and I very cordially put in a few words in 
its defence. Of course I do not for, a moment 
claim that it is or can be a tapis de luxe y but 
for positions where a strong, cleanly carpet, 
capable of standing hard wear, and in which 
the colours are as 'fast' as one can reasonably 
expect, there is no carpet to equal 'Brussels.' 
Then, viewed from an artistic standpoint, while 
it is true that it cannot give the softness and 
richness of 'Axminster,' it is none the less true 
that its possibilities of vulgarity in colour are 
much more restricted. It lends itself most 
naturally to refined designs and quiet, simple 
colourings. 

'Brussels' differs entirely from hand-made 
carpets and 'Axminsters' in its manufacture. 
It is composed of a certain number of layers of 
yarn forming a solid warp, these layers being 
technically known as 'frames,' because the 
bobbins required for . each layer fill a separate' 
frame at the back of the loom. The yarn of 
each colour used in a 'Brussels' continues 
through the whole length of the carpet, whether 
it appears on the surface or not. The number 
of frames may be from one to six, but five 
frames is the generally accepted standard of 
'best Brussels.' 

[To be continued.) 
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